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KARL LIEBKNECHT and Rosa Luxem- 
burg arc dead, and in dying live forever 
Liebknecht murdered by the troops of 
a "Socialist" government, Rosa Luxemburg 
lynched by a wealthy mob ; both slain that Capi- 
talism may live. . . . "And they cried, 'Give' us 
Barrabas!' " 

Opposed by the. as yet, unconscious masses 
of the German workers and soldiers, acting for 
the sinister forces of Capitalism, disguised in 
the clothing of Moderate Socialism and Bour- 
geois Democracy, the Spartacides in Berlin 
were, for the moment, overwhelmed and dis- 
persed. Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and their 
comrades were reported as fleeing to safety, but 
knowing that the masses were already awaken- 
ing, that there was work still to be done, they 
distainec! flight, as they had always distained 
compromise, and proceeded with their task— the 
task of sweeping away the last foul vestige of 
the present system and in its stead building the 
new social order; the Brotherhood of the Work- 
ers of the World. 

"Is life boon, if so it must befall that death. 
when'er he call, must call too soon," writes the 
poet, and one may pause to drop a fear by the 
biers, a tear of regret that these two champions 
of the world's oppressed passed on before they 
could see the fruition of the glorious hope that 
Revolutionary Russia gave to the world and 
which they themselves in turn inspired in the 
breasts of their comrades. But regrets are vain 
and belong to the weak. They died as they lived, 
battling against ignorance and tyranny. 

Liebknecht met a fitting death for a man who 
never counted the odds in life. Single-handed 
he faced the might of Imperial Germany and, 
heedless alike of the scorn of the country or the 
hypocritical applause of the country's antago- 
nists, he spoke against the war; he voiced the 
protest of the common people of all countries — 
the protest they were themselves afraid to whis- 
per. When the war was at its height, when the 
arms of Imperial Germany were apparently vic- 
torious and the inert masses were glorifying the 
chains that bound them, he voiced the call to ac- 
tion. Dragged into prison he spoke from the 
prison cell in a voice that sounded round the 
world and revived the dying hope of his com- 
rades in all lands. 

He indignantly spurned compromise when Im- 
perialism was rampant, as he spurned it when 
the bourgeois ''Socialists" succeeded in betray- 
Mg the proletarian masses in the days immedi- 
ately preceding his death, and when captured by 
the troops of these "Socialists" he spurned the 
compromise of imprisonment. Though wounded 
and weak from the blows of the wealthy mob 
he made a dash for liberty against great odds. 
"Halt," shouted the soldiers; but though the 
funs were at their shoulders and their aim swift 
and sure lie kept on, knowing that he was need- 
ed to urge the awakening 'masses into their final 
triumphant struggle. . . . And so he fell with 
three bullets in his body. 

Luxemburg's death at the hands of a 
composed, according to the press, of the 
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*ns and daughters of manufacturers and war 
profiteers, „ revolting m its savagery and besti- 
al ty, but the brutality of the mob is in itself a 
tribute to the great mind, the powerful oratory 
and the uncompromising attitude of this great 
woman. Handicapped by a somewhat unprepos- 
sessing appearance and a shuffling gait, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Red Rosa, as the people called her, 
was probably the most powerful propagandist in 
Germany. Fearless and steadfast she also re- 
fused to compromise with Imperialism, and when 
released from the prison cell to which a fright- 
ened autocracy had condemned her, she, [ ike 
Liebknecht, refused to compromise with the men 
who had betrayed the cause of Socialism. With 
the rest of the Spartacus Group she sounded 
the call to the proletariat to proceed with the 
work they had undertaken, to sweep away with 
the Kaiser and his throne the society of which 
he was the expression. 

Immediately she was released from prison 
she began the work of organizing the property- 
less workers of the cities and the landless peas- 
ants of the countryside. To the men and women, 
on whose behalf her powerful voice and vivid 
pen were never idle, she appealed; they fol- 
lowed her and swelled the ranks of the Sparta- 
cides. Even when in convention the Spartacus 
Group were wavering on the verge of compro- 
mise over the National Assembly it was she. 
supported by Karl Radck. the Bolshevik envoy, 
who pointed out the way and kept the conven- 
tion true to its revolutionary purpose. 

Little wouder that the wealthy mob, given the 
opportunity by the campaign of hatred and slan- 
der waged against her by the Vorwaerts and the 
majority Socialist organs generally, seized the 
chance to lynch her, for she was one of its most 
uncompromising foes. She fought privilege and 
exploitation wherever she found it, with all the 
strength of her passionate being she embraced 
the cause of the world's outcasts and there is 
something not unfitting that the body of Red 
Rosa should float along the dark waters of a 
canal, where the bodies of the women of the 
working class have so often floated when in 
death the) have sought refuge from the perse- 
cution, prostitution, and hunger, that is so 
often their portion under this cursed system of 
Capitalism. Red Rosa! — her body goes to keep 
company with the bodies of the sisters in whose 
cause she spent her life. The roses will bloom 
vci\ along the banks of that canal. 

It is reported that the government '■Socialists" 
fear that the Spartacides may exact vengeance 
for the deaths of their comrades: but ihcy need 
not fear vengeance and if they were Socialists 
in anything else hut name, they would not fear it 
for they would know that the cause for which 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg gave their 
lives knows nothing of vengeance. It is the 
bourgeoisie who awaken the passions of the 
mob. The Spartacides will not insult the memory 
jjf their dead by yielding to the baser instincts, 
Rut though they need not fear that vengeance 
will be visited upon them they may well tremble, 



for aroused to further effort by these brutal 
murders, the revolutionary Socialists will cer- 
tainly march to the conquest of power sweeping 
these bourgeois -Socialists" away with the sys- 
tem of which they are a diseased growth. Rev- 
enue is no part of revolutionary Socialism but 
if necessity decrees that the new social order 
can only be bom in the valley of the shadow of 
death, in the blood and tears of a world in labor, 
then the dark ways of that valley will be fear- 
lessly trod and those who would cry halt to the 
forward march of the people's masses must take 
the consequences. The workers have suffered 
through the ages and in the agony of their suffer- 
ing they have glimpsed the new civilization and 
towards it they march. They march not for ven- 
geance, they come to bring peace not the sword. 
but they march ever forward, nothing will stay 
their steps. 

Two great fighters arc gone, but the 
cause of which they were such fearless and able 
advocates would be unworthy of them if it were 
for a moment to falter. They were a part of 
that cause which depends not on individualities, 
and in dying they give to it only a further impe- 
tus not alone in Germany, but throughout the 
entire world. 

Powerful in life, they are invincible in death. 
Already the German proletariat, awakened to 
consciousness by the tragedy, is swinging into 
action, already the "Socialist" government talks 
of delaying the Xational Assembly. . . . The 
broad masses are stirring, stirring as do the 
leaves of the forest trees with the first faint 
breath of the coming storm. The clarion call is 
sounding, the workers are massing for the 
assault, the moment of" action is approaching and 
above the masses, ever beckoning them on to the 
conquest of power, hovers the spirit of these two 
heroic souls. 

One lies in a coffin, the other drifts with the 
slow moving waters of the canal, but in spirit 
they both march in the van of the ever growing 
army of the revolutionary proletariat. 

And we of the Western world send our silent 
sympathy across the restless sea to our revolu- 
tionary comrades in this the hour of their sorrow 
and of ours. From out the jails of this country, 
the source from which our dead comrades would 
most appreciate it, rises the sympathy of those 
most worthy amongst us to sympathise. 

Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, we 
who have railed you Comrade and who strive 
with faltering steps, as you have so ably striven 
with firmer tread, to establish the Brotherhood 
of the World's Workers, salute you as you pass 
on. We salute you now in silent homage for 
the great work you have so fearlessly performed, 
even as the inert masses must in the coming 
days of emancipation render homage to the 
great cause in which you died. You have gone 
to jo n the noble army of the -proletariat's mar- 
tyred dead, you have well earned the name 



In sorrow we salute you. when the class strug- 
gle flames in action we will remember yon, 
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War Legends 

MR, GEORGE BERNARD SHAW is writing a 
series of articles for the- Hearst papers in which 
he makes some very interesting disclosures. It will 
doubtless corns as a Mirprisc to many of those worthy 
us who ba\f so often indicted Germany and 
particularly those so-called Socialists who saw the 
end '■: civilization if German) was not crusht 
know that Mr. Shaw is row public!) stating that 
Belgium was caught "Between the pass and points of 
mighty opposite? " that she had no choice in Ti- 
ter at all and thai "the Allies lold her in effecl 
in the event of a German invasion Englari 
fend tiie soil of H 1 the 

Belgians rc- 

lv." He furl hat "General French and other 

officers were instructed I 
command of the expeditionary for© 
Ijrf, •-•-.' f Flandei ' suit 

war hroke out England was, up to the limit of h 
gagements, by far the h- ' of all the belliger- 

ents." 

[11 - I -■• r 
merely filling her usual role I which 

she is maintained, of - 
Europe. Any student of government of 
knows thai 

but for material reasons, jus 
of history knows that the great powers of Europe fre- 
quently picked ottt B 

ssary to have some high 
idealistic legends to talk about in order to force the 
common people into fighting an paying for the war 
Socialists invariably j ride themselves on tire fact that 
they are con with the realities of the situa- 

tion and not at all with the camouflage that invariably 
covers the real motives of government; and the ex- 
cusesi both . of the various social" 

patriots iio;\ reveal them as either liar- or impostors. 

Shaw docs not attempt to prove that Germany is not 
guilty of most of the things charged against her. any 
more than the Socialists who opposed the war in all 
countries attempted In prove it. but what he does prove 
is that the whole affair v * between two jets 

of imperialists, that under (lie present system of so- 
ciety it was unavoidable! that both groups of bel- 
ligerents recognized that it was unavoidable, and that 
it was on!) ttarrowly averted on a number of previous 
occasion i. 

He goes on to -how thai in each of the groups of 
belligerent^ there Were exactly the same main elements, 
those who wanted thi war immediately and those who 
wiihed to put N off as long a possible. Haldane and 
V'jimh, according to Shaw, belonged to the latter 
element, win! til [Ingoe Wi re for war immediately. 
"Thi jiftgd* on (Ik other hand, were eager for a 
ftfhi •■'■!> German) Many of them advocated a iur- 
prHi attad • 11 th 1 lerman fte< 1 about a year before 
*h« wat tmong tho* who wished to avoid plung« 
btg fntodn - at . h ' c i.i m the "commercial non«lnter> 
wwtkmistt w4io objtetid to meddling In conti 

'■"'-- 't-fi'! and Imaw 1V0 hu-v profit- could ba 
tm4* 001 of b ■ .-.r by neutrali supplying tin comfeat* 
1 material r 'n their potitJon I tread not 



expatiate, as il prevailed in llic I'nitcd Slates 

the first years of the war." 

The Hearst papers refer to the article as putting 
the "ban on war legends at the peace table," hut al- 
though the main substance of the articles deal with 
actual facts and could doubtless be supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, they will not put the ban on War 
legends, nor will the) even stop the circulation of 
peace legends. Every war brings similar revelations 
when it is Over, but just the same when governments 

decide to go to war again they will use the same 
methods and the people will believe them so long as 
Capitalism exists \ people who allow themselves 
to be exploited in the workshops and factories, who 
submit to continual want in their daily lives, who swal- 
low the legends of their masters with regard to the 
things of life with which they are familiar will nol 
cease to believe legends about those things which they 
do not understand. If people can be made to believe 
that Capitalism with its attendant unemployment, 
starvation, crime and black- hidcousness is something 
that they themselves desire, they can easily be made to 
believe any fable told them about the people of some 
other part of the globe. 
There is only one way to put the ban on war legends, 
ice legends; the establishment of a system of 
wherein it will be unnecessary to spin these 
that long as we have 
conflicti of interesl Ion we will have 

The only u | war is to abolish these 

conflicting groups and this can only be accomplished 
• v t! '' ' of the revolutionary proletariat 

They Arc Still There! 

Wtc press announces 
■■'■. the Peace Con- 
nan Rcvo- 
trelessed to 
on ac- 
• t the Mlies have de- 
taken place in 
•gnize the Revolu- 
■•■' n is usually 
is by no means 
Vil the orded to Russia is the 

l Manuf tun 1 \ tsocia- 
they are unable lo beat 
■ 

ing with the fine phrases 
of diplomatic language: 

Th- lUtives of the associated 

powers have had in mind in their discussions of the 
• le they should pursue with regard to Russia has been 
t<> help the Russian people, not to hinder them or to 
interfere in any manner with their right to settle their 
own affairs in their own waj 

They regard the Russian people as their friends, not 
their enemies. . . 

recognise the absolute righl of the Russian people 
I their own affair:, without flirtation or direction 
nf any Kind from outside. They do not wish to exploit 
or ma! • 1 in any way. 

They rernynir.e the revolution without reservation and 
nil! in no v. ay and in no circumstances aid or give coun- 
tenancc m any attempl at a counter-revolution. 

It is not their wish or purpose to favor or assist any 

"ii" f>f the organized (troops now contending for the leader- 
ship and guidance of Russia as against the others. Their 
sole and Sincere purpose is to do what they can to bring 



Russia peace and an 
her present troubles. 



tpportunity to find for 



w *y out of 



They invite every organized 



pwpthatiine,, 



mg or attem, - to exercise political authorftv^ *7 a 

/he, •« Siberia, or within .1.- . y .° r . m,l «« 



control anywbe, '« Siberia, or within the h„ i r\ n,, . li,ar ' 
European Rua la a* they stood before the w • '* 
eluded, except in Finland, to send representative^^ 

CCedlng three for each group, to i> nrjc „ v , '"' "« «. 
Marmora, where they will be met by represem,,' * 
the associated powers, provided in the meamlm t ° f 

V trlHt ; ? f in,m amon « st th( -* W<™ tartedl? 
all armed forces anywhere sent or directed a ' 

people or territory inside the boundaries of^r^ a " y 

Russia as lluy stood before the war, of against !■•?'*" 
or against any people or territory whose auk ' ' 
action is in contemplation in the fourteen articl,?^ 
which the present negotiations are based shall J Up0n 
While withdrawn and aggressive military actions ccasT"' 
Beneath these fine phrases lies, what? When th 

associated powers decided on intervention i n R^J? 

their declarations were filled with honeyed words , a 



guns and bayo- 
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l.'chind those honeyed words were the 
nets of invading armies. 

"They regard the Russian people as their friends 
not their enemies." Was it on account of this regard 
that the people of Vladivostok marched with the red 
coffins nf their dead, their dead who died defending the 
Soviet against the Czechoslovak and Japanese troops? 
Is it on account of this regard that the Russian peasant 
said: "We listen and strain to hear the sound of the 
peasants and workers of other lands coming to the 
r< scue. I hit it is in vain. All we can hear is the sound 
of the guns in the north.". Arc they the friends of 
Russia who bring "the sound of the guns" to the 
Russian workers and peasants? 

"They recognize the absolute right of the Russian 

people to direct their own affairs without dictation 

or direction of any kind from outside." Was it be- 

they recognized this right that the great powers 

of the world shipped their soldiers across the wintry 

seas to Northern Russia, that England attempted to 

■ the peaceful young men of Canada to sail with 

in their hands for Russian ports, that the asso- 

I powers supported the Czccho-Slovaks ,whcn 

they attacked the local Soviets on 'their supposed 

peaceful march through Russia? 

"They recognize the revolution without reservation 
and will in no way and in no circumstances aid or 
ountenance to any attempt at a counter-revolu- 
' Is it because of this that the associated powers 
have supported every makeshift government that was 
formed behind their bayonets? Is it because they 
will not aid counter-revolution that the press of the 
Allied countries have lauded to the skies every Czarist 
adventurer who set up a dictatorship, that the asso- 
ciated powers have treated with every counter-rev- 
olutionary group in the country? 
"It is not their wish 



r»r purpose to favor or assist 
any one of the organized groups now contending for 
the leadership and guidance of Russia against the 
others." K it because of this wish that the armies of 
the associated nations have waged war almost exclus- 
ively against the Bolsheviki and the Soviets, that the 
powers invite every little group that has organized itself 
in some isolated spot, with the help of Chinese mer- 
cenaries and Cossack bandits, to attend this conference 
On equal terms with those who made the revolution 
and wdio during the weary months have consolidated 
and defended the revolution with their lives? Is it 
because of this wish that throughout the press of the 
associated nations the Bolsheviki have been slandered 
and vilified while the Czar and his junkers are the 
heroes of countless sentimental stories!' 

Is it because of all these fine sentiments that the 
associated powers demand a truce wherever the Bol- 
sheviki arc suppressing the counter-revolution ana <!o 
not speak aboitl a truce in Siberia where their armies 
are operating against the Soviets, Why is Siberia 
specifically mentioned when speaking of the repre- 
sentation and ignored when speaking about the terr * 
tory where the truce and withdrawal of troops Sn 
be effective" 

There [* only one way in which the associated pow- 
ers can prove their f t-expreSsed friendliness towart 
the Russian peoples tluv can withdraw their tTOO] 
from Russia It is only by such withdrawal that thfi) 
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bstantiatc the sentiments expressed in this very 
cnn m they can "recognize the absolute right of 
nC ' tL \ ssian people to direct their own affairs without 
tlK * --of direction of any kind from outside.'' 
f!lCta ' the i r actions give the key to the attitude of 
0tl> ciated powers towards Russia. Alien troops 

tl,C *% i„ Archangel and Vladivostok 

;t re * IU 

The Situation in Germany 

WITH the majority of the returns for the Na- 
tional Assembly already in it seems clear that 
whatever may be the final outcome of the 
, the Assembly will be about evenly divided be- 

•cen M*J° r 
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voting ^ ority Socialism and bourgeois reaction. 
Whether or no the Majority Socialists show a big gain 






i the 



it districts not yet heard from, it is already evi- 
Hhat they will have no mandate for the introduc- 
f Socialism, even were they so inclined. 
' AH that can eventuate from the National Assembly 
'- a compromise reform program which, if allowed to 
1S 'uto effect, would leave Capitalism even more se- 
g ° "than it was under the regime of the Kaiser. The 
etums to date are 167 seats for the various bourgeois 
f rt jes 1 32 for the majority Socialists and 22 for 
the Independent Socialists. This means that although 
the majority Socialists can form a government they 
an be defeated every time they attempt anything in 
the nature of radical legislation. The situation now 
stands as it might have stood had the Reichstag sud- 
denly decided to become "democratic/' pension the 
Kaiser, and establish a government along the lines of 
France, England or America; it can not be considered 
in anv way the fruits of a revolution in the' Socialist 
sense. 

This Assembly will not make any fundamental 
change in the basis of the structure of society in Ger- 
many, the wage system will remain, private property 
is still inviolate and state Capitalism looms ahead. 
The change is in reality no more fundamental than 
the change from a conservative to a liberal administra- 
tion in England or from a republican to a democratic 
administration in America. The Germans have ac- 
complished nothing more than the British Labor 
Party expected to accomplish through the agency of 
the ballot in the last elections. This is the situation 
in Germany today from the point of view of the Na- 
tional Assembly, from the purely superficial aspect. 

But there has been a revolution in Germany. And 
there is still a revolutionary situation there, a situa- 
tion not reflected by the election returns, but by the 
strikes that are sweeping over the land like wildfire and 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat that is in opera- 
tion in the north. 

According to the press reports the majority Social- 
ists are in control; according to the election returns 
niajority Socialism is sharing popularity about evenly 
with the combined bourgeois parties, but the National 
Assembly is to be held at Weimar. . . . 

This is the key to the real situation in Germany. 
The government if it was in control, or even4f it was 
confident of being able to withstand attack, would not 
contemplate moving the Assembly from the capital. 
The widespread strikes and the situation in the cities 
of the north indicate that the removal of the seat of 
the Assembly u, due to the fear of the government that 

€ Proletariat may march into action at any moment. 
_ ! * is one of the peculiarities of peoples that they 
J£ Unable t0 learn f rom the experience of others. 
^h the exception of the Spartacides, the groups in 
f™*y a PPear to have learned nothing from the ex- 
f*nences of Russia ; they are determined to go through 

j; same devious paths and learn the lesson for them- 

* ves - Though it would be folly to maintain that the 

?er° ^ ntries Parallel each other in particulars, yet in 

"- the problems that are now facing Germany are 

* ^me as those which faced Russia in the first 

£* th s of the revolution. It is true that Germany 

- Kro ~g petty bourgeois class of small property 

n 7**s ^d skilled workers, and also a strong upper 

£ j ciass > Actors that were lacking in Russia, but 

PfoW • tfUe that Germany has a large industrial 

J-J*"* 1 capable of quicker organization and 

<* action than the agricultural proletariat, or 

nU " whi ch formed the majority in Russia. Like- 



UrntolV^ ^^ UlC SkiHed WOrk - s ™* *e prole- 

theyle* 1^7 u^ ^ '**" t0 heHeve that If 
forms th! 5 aU1 CqUal Suffra *e and similar re- 

ZttZ CQU d [ CmCdy their ills ' *«""« in Russia 

ler no T f "u ^ ****** P r ° Ietariat ^-ed un- 
aer no such illusion. 

cfecv tC f dei,C V n Germany l ° beli€ve wh °% in the 
3 PUrdy P0Utkal :iCtio " is "fleeted in the 
V h! f n tmUdC ° f thc Ind ^ndent Socialists. 
illlT /r m aCti ° n ' aS durin S thc da ys preceding 

e deaths Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
the Independents invariably fought alongside of the 
-partacus, but when any opportunity, however slight, 
oitered for a relapse from action to political barter- 
ng the Independents faltered and were lost. More 
than any other single party the Independent Socialists 
have been responsible for holding the proletarian 
masses ,n lease ; they speak the language of revolution, 
L >"t they use the actions of compromisers. 

But apart from these aspects of the situation the real 
difference between the task ahead of revolutionary 
Socialism m Germany and the difficulties which con- 
fronted the Bolsheviki prior to November, 1918, in 
Russia, is the fact that the Bolsheviki had a rallying 
cry in the longing of the masses for peace, aifd the vi- 
tal necessity of the land to the peasants. 

"Peace, bread and land" was the rallying cry of the 
Bolsheviki and the war-weary, hungry workers and 
peasants flocked to their standards. In Germany it 
is reaction that promises peace. "Be good and the Al- 
lies will feed you" is the slogan of majority Socialism 
while the Spartacus Group can only offer the masses 
the stormy path of revolution in the immediate future, 
aHhough they hold the key to ultimate freedom. 

The actions of the National Assembly will do much 
to clarify the situation. The superficiality of the pro- 
gram of majority Socialism will develop out of the 
Assembly. The workers will find that they are to be 
cheated of the fruits of the revolution, that they have 
deposed the Kaiser in a blaze of civil war, only to re- 
turn to the toil of the factories and tlie scant subsis- 
tence of the pre-war, pre-revolutionary period. They 
will awaken to the fact that the National Assembly is 
not the instrument of revolution, that they are to be 
cheated out of the substance of their victory by the 
shadowy phrases of bourgeois democracy. Then will 
the slogan of the Spartacides: "The factories to the 
workers, the land to the peasants ! All power to the 



Councils of Workers' and Soldier-' Deptttxei '." be the 
rallying cry of the masses, the sifi W revo- 

vntion and the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 
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PORTUGAL is certainly d 
when the world Ha chroaes 

she re-builds a throne and re -crowns n king. 

As tl . - de- 

mocracy" we don't see how Portugal'-? recent z r 
can be considered in any other Sight than that of an 
overt act. 

* * * 

But maybe like George, Albert, the Emperor of 
Japan, et at, Manuel is a democrat. 

* * * 

Xow that the Red Terror has become prominent 
and everybody knows all about it public interest is be- 
ginning to wain, so Thc Mew York World discovers 
something else: Terrorism has begun in Ireland, two 
policemen were shot in Tipperary. We would \3at 
to be the first in the field with something, so we 
suggest that in future when righteous indignation is 
wanted against the Irish the press refers to the Green 
Terror. 

* * * 

But, after all, we don't see why such a fuss should 
be raised about two policemen being killed in Ireland. 
Ireland supplies police to many countries, so why 
shouldn't she kill a couple every now and then if she 
wants to. 

* * * 

We see that Major General Wood is urging the 
people of Kansas to prepare for the next war. But 
surely there is some mistake, didn't sombody say 
there wasn't going to be no next war. 

* * * 

The Bolsheviki have evacuated Petrograd again. 
They certainly are a changeable sort of people. 

* * * 

Mr. Theodore P. Shonts of Xew York, who edits 
papers fpr a living and crushes people in the subway 
for amusement, is out with the announcement that if 
the city takes control of the subways it will cost the 
public 15c every time they take a dive underground, 
but being a public-spirited man he also says that he 
will ran the subways and only charge 7c, that is 2c 
more than usual. 

* * * 

George Creel has written an article on his own 
work and, as modesty forbids him to boost it, he re 
fers to a German staff order against it which he claims 
proves its effectiveness. It might prove that the Ger 
man staff had more consideration for the public than 
American newspaper editors, but then it might prove 
a lot of things. He goes on to tell us that the pam- 
phlet "told the truth in short, sharp sentences.' 1 If 
these pamphlets were as true as the sentences in the 
Sisson documents were short, why . . . 
» * * 

The Textile Manufacturers' Association does not 
favor an eight-hour day, according to the press. We 
understand that the workers do favor it. Some side 
has got to change its taste in hours. Thc American 
Woolen Mills want their employee :-s the 

matter in a friendly and helpful way ' A good way, 
thoroughly democratic and everything, would be to 
put it to a vote. Give the bosses a vote apiece and the 

workers a vote apiece. 

* K * 

We would recommend to plotless story writers that 
they should read thc results of the investigation at 
present going on in W to the I. W. W. 

propaganda. Xo one would ever have expected that 
a labor organization would be • liar or so in- 

volved. We find thc names of :ab!e people 

as Frank P. Walsh, Dr. Per: Grant, Pro- 

fessor John Dew. 

in the same bre Leon 

Trotzky and Alexander Bcrkman. ft ' it Is 

not quite clear who "Dynamite Lou: '- how 

she earned her picturesque sobriquet, but doubtless 
she was mixed up in some terrib'e a:: 









THE REVOLUTIONARY AGE 



The Background of the German Revolution 
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LEXIX was right — Russia's separate peace 1 did not 
end the war or give German Imperialism the 
victory. The war flared up more intense and 
violent than ever, and more intense became mass ag- 
ony and starvation, more intense became the economic 
and political crisis, more intense became the awak- 
ening of the masses and the revolutionary struggle 
for peace. 

In May, 191S, German Imperialism staked all on one 
desperate offensive, and lost. Instead of peace, the 
unparalleled butchery brought more misery to the 
German proletariat. The revolutionary unrest de- 
veloped more acutely. Great industrial strikes broke 
loose, in spite of the union bureaucrats' appeal to the 
strikers to "be calm" — particularly in the Essen re- 
gions. The Kaiser made a speech to the Krupp work- 
ers, warning them of the horrible results of revolu- 
lution in Russia. The soldiers were uneasy, and mu- 
tiny spread. On August 5, German soldiers at Reval, 
"corrupted" by Bolshevik propaganda, disarmed them- 
selves to show they were tired of war. The telephone 
wires were cut, and at meetings held the same day 
speakers denounced war. The cry was: "Enough of 
bloodshed! We do not want to "fight any longer 1" 
Two hundred soldiers were arrested. At Felline, in 
Livonia, at the end of July, trouble started in the gar- 
rison, which thereupon received orders to place itself 
in readiness for the western front — an order never 
executed. Detachments sent to enforce the order 
joined the rebels and, singing revolutionary songs, 
they all marched to the railway station, divesting them- 
selves of military insignia. ' Upon their arrival at 
Meisekull depot, they met detachments coming from 
Perman and Weissenstein on their way to the west- 
ern front. After a meeting, the -new soldiers divested 
themselves of military insignia and dispersed with 
cries: "Enough of war! Peace and bread!" Revo- 
lutionary Socialists in Bremen issued a pamphlet de- 
claring that not only the Scheidemann majority So- 
cialism, but also the Independent Socialists of the 
Haase type, were simply adepts in radical phrases 
while avoiding deeds; the international Socialists and 
Communists insisted upon revolutionary action. 

All this, spread all over Germany, arousing the con- 
sciousness of the masses to their misery and the ne- 
cessity for revolution. . . 

The German offensive collapsed, and the Allies as- 
sumed the offensive ; the war became still more hope- 
less. Th n came the break in Bulgaria, where ac- 
cording tc ail reports, Bolshevism was rampant ; then 
came the break in Austria, where again Bolshevism 
was rampant. The .evolutionary masses in Bu'-aria 
compelled Czar Ferdinand to make a counter-revolu- 
tionary peace to save the dynasty: but the dynasty is 
no more. A new government asked for and se- 
cured an armistice. Germany was isolated . 

But still Germany might have waged war for months 
and years to come, according to experts, if Revolution 
had not broken the power of the government and of 
the imperialistic machine. During October, the revo- 
lutionary crisis in Germany emerged definitely into 
action. The Socialists of the Spartacus Group, repre- 
senting revolutionary Socialism, Bolshevism, issued 
the following appeal: 

gZ^W? a *? kel i The dreams of WOrld domination of 
Ocrm au Imperialism have vanished into smoke. On heaps of 

nation, 
rule the 
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m seas of blood, they wanted to establish that don-.i- 
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world in one night everything has collapsed The 
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unite for defense. 
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?^ Rl J man T ' ^rmanv and Austria and Bulgaria for the 
Dobrudja-then Bulgaria leaves the coalition, and conch del ' 
^Parate peace with France and England. The Gen a tea- 

oootame the war. The German proleuVriat! which hi 
eat. whose wives and children suffei 
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runs through their bodv at the verv" 
»ng Of the tortured and deceived or 
of the people's judgment" P 

The old government, apprehensive of events, feelins 
the surge of proletarian awakening, snatched at th? 
*%***& of Socialism to holster tip its power; and in- 
vited Scheidemann and two other majority Socialists 
into the Cahmet-aorain to deceive the masses 
Scheidemann & Co. accepted with alacrity mi- 
ter-revolutionary task, 
tinnes: 



thought of the awaken- 



conn- 

The Spartacus appeal con- 



.: : .;-- --.v. force 
end, to prolong the 
want to patch up things, to 
st rule and Prussian reac- 
tl0 "un n or '' c: " l0 make l::cit * acceptable to the people. 

'What were the conditions under which the government 
Socialists consent) ! to do lackey's service? The solemn re- 
pudiation In the German government of annexations and in- 
demnities! Yes, at this moment, when the English and 
hrench held guns are making eflForts not to allow the German 
Government to secure annexations and indemnities! There is 
still more: suffrage reform in Prussia! Yes, at this moment, 
when universal suffrage, because of the shameless mle of the 
Reichstag during ihe war. has become an empty husk 
these lackeys of die bourgeoisie did not even dare demand 
repeal or martial law, did not even demand that the 
hstag should sit continuously, Thus thev express their 
mess, in return for a few contemptible ministerial port- 
1 the romedv oi a "reformed" Germany in or- 
he rule of the caoitaJists against the action of 



^rsal. This hesitation, this mtert: 
revolutionary initiative, this bon 
mass action characterterized the Social 
Party before the war, characterized |£^ 
mg the war, and characterizes its pel- - 
Revolution, when the German prolctar.l 
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"At this very moment the government Socin1i*t«= the 
Scheidemann., offer their services to sustain the tottering 
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the neople. This is all that . 

"Our task consists precisely in this, that we must de«trov 
this agreement against the proletariat and the future of So- 
cialism. Everything is now at stake. Down with Prussian 
reaction and the rule of Uipitalism ! The problem now is to 
secure an immediate and permanent peace! Rut to secure 
permanent pence this is necessary: the demotion of' mili- 
tarism, the rule of the people, and a repuhjtc. The Ge 



plishing great things, and Frederick En«V 
ot thirty years ago might come true— ■' - '"/: '-■ 
next general European war would ^Z 
Their theory becomes life, and thev an 

reject life itself. . . . ' "-'---. 

But the masses were .„ 
And had flared U P ^placably, the agkati 
iand cus Socialists and many of the Independent, 
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erated the march of eve 



government ot Pnnce Max and Schddnwn- 
a proclamation^ hoastmg of the d«ds of the „ 
universal suffrage, of democracy in Gtrml-' 
the Kaiser st.ll in power. But on Nov™ - - 
% the first anniversary of the proletarian ra ( 
in Russia the German Revolution becam- u 
compiishcd fact. The German fleet v. as l- 
mutmous sailors: sailors at Kiel acted in favor 
revolution, organized Councils of Workmen, S 
proletanat must herome (he master of the situation. Omv"rd and > a,lors • and wh =n a Government "Soc - 

„nerna«o^Vr'.fS t ! ml L ° n8 "" "" K™^™ ° f ^ SSTJ^Lt^ *S? ?*"••"» ^ 

\\ e must not look forward to the viclorv of An^lo-French 
Imperialism Tt military might should dictate terms of peace, 
then lost will be the cause of freedom and Socialism Vo 
matter which guns are victorious, whether German or" Eng- 
hsh, the working class everywhere would have to nav. In- 
ternational reaction and militarism, if thev are victorious, will 
fasten upon the working class chains ten times heavier than 



'The proletariat of all 1 
means of revolt. The 



countries must end the slaughter by 
revolutionary proletariat alone c.n die- 
ate terms oi peace in the interests of freedom and Socialism. 
Tie hour to act has come. The English and the French 
workers may follow the German workers. Onward. German 
workers and soldiers, male and female! Forward to the battle 
tor freedom for an immediate peace and Socialism! On- workmen and Soldiers n *oi 

hK- ° K°rtK t 3 -" T'fr'T ' he n ^- of fr « thin S' the Germa » P^Ietar at, t 
poier ^^P^-l^hn SSSSf',^ 'f' .^shevik nieiLds, accomp 

hition ot the proletariat." ° ot the German Revolution. 



The entrance of Scheidemann & Co. into the capi- 
talist government did not abate the revolutionary 
crisis; it developed more acutely. Everywhere the 
proletariat turned to revolutionary mass action The 
government— "Socialist" farce of a "reformed" Ger- 
many did not deceive the masses. Freedom for Karl 
Liehknecht was demanded, and granted bv the fright- 
ened government, by a brutal government trvin^ to 
prove itself "good." A great demonstration was ar- 
ranged for Liehknecht in Berlin, huge masses welcom- 
ing him and his revolutionary utterances, while thev 
acclaimed the Socialist Republic and sent their fra- 
ternal greetings to the Russian Soviets. 

Upon the development of the revolutionary crisis 
in Germany, the Soviet Government issued a 'procla- 
mation to the German proletariat offering them help 
in making their revolution, and an army to co-operate, 
if necessary, in a revolutionary war against Anglo- 
French Imperialism and for the world revolution. 
Lenin took the initiative, and said to the Soviet Ex- 
ecutive Committee: "The revolutionary crisis in Ger- 
many shows either a revolution begun "or a revolution 
inevitable in the near future. Placing Scheidemann 
& Co. in the government will simply hasten the revo- 
lutionary explosion. Wc had decided to have an 
army of one million men hv spring, but we shall now 
need an army of three million." 

The spirit of revolutionary action during October 
was spreading rapidly all through Germany, among the 
proletariat and m the army. But the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, the majority Socialism of Scheidemann. 
Kbert & Co.. did all in its power to prevent a revolu- 
tion— in accord with its counter-revolutionary policv 
and traditions. On October 17 the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Social Democratic Party issued a dec- 
laration aoainst revolution: "All this agitation bv con- 
tused, irresponsible persons, using Bolshevik revolu- 
tionary phrases, who are frying to rouse tlte workers 
to strikes and demonstrations against the Government 
that would 7m;v no sense nor object at present makes 
it more difficult to bring about peace and tlemocratize 
Germany. . . . As the authorized representatives of 
the Social Democratic Partv have alwavs declared 
wish to transform our political 
mocracy and our economic lit\ 
means of a peaceful change. We 
peace and democracy. All aoitoH 



itsel was given orders to bring back to Berii- 
revolution marched into action at Hamburg' hen 
artillery was used in street battles. Everywhere 

proletariat turned to its own revolutionary a" 
strikes developing into demonstrations, and c 
stations into revolutionary mass action, Cbunc s J 
Workmen and Soldiers being organized as the instru- 
ments ot the Revolution. 

The government was ignored, the existing Socialists 
and union organizations were ignored: the proletariat 
turned to mass action and the characteristic instru- 
ments ot the proletarian revolution, the Councils of 
Uorkmen and Soldiers. In spite of all and every- 
means of character- 
accomplished the first stage 

II -LVCVUiUUOn. 

From Kiel and Hamburg the revolutionary move- 
ment spread rapidly. In Berlin, enormous demonstra- 
tions broke loose, soldier deserters being particularly 
active. The Council of Workmen and Soldiers in 
the industrial district of Chemnitz on November 0. ar 
2 Aj M., issued the following proclamation in 'The 
Yolksiimme: 

"On with die struggle for freedom, bread and peace! Wotk- 
er f.n?" u So ]d'ers m the industrial district of Chemnitz: 

Inc undersigned Council of the workers and soldien :: 
Wiemnitz has this night taken into its hands the ra litar od 
political power, as has already been done in the strate-c de- 
cisive districts of Germany 

Tne Council of Workmen and Soldiers guarantees the ™-ain- 
tenance ot order and public safety. 

"The stopping oi work may take place only at the order of 
the Workmen's and Soldiers' Council. 

"Everyone, therefore, go to his place of work until further 
directions are received. The means of cornmunicati — and 
all official business must be continued until orders to the con- 
trary from the Workmen's and Soldiers' Council. 

"He who leaves his post without permission will without 
consideration be called to account, also each official v 
tempts sabotage or who through negligence in service 1 
tne public welfare. 

"ihe military power of command is in the hands of the 
Council ot Workmen and Soldiers. All nrde-s from * 
sources are to h: ignored. The Council will take the neces- 
-; - mea sures tor Vy provisioning of the people, and : 
stonnage in the distribution of food shall oc 

r^SST'n^. CaC - h< \ un £ fniid " To-day. at 1; 

S e "\: lhp ^e> in the Kaumannischen Veremshaos ." « 
we ^cuen Stadt-Theater, meetings of workers ■ - - - 
win he held at which the situatinn will ^c discussed 

l.ie provisional Workers' and Soldiers 1 Council w31 be 
elected and will be given authorit 
action. 
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.. italics.) And this, 
just at the moment when the proletariat was on the 
ver S c of bor.n^ forth in that elemental revolution! 
arv action that shattered the autocracy, and made a 
breach in the old order through which' the prole 
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L • tl" n F ourse oj the coming wee* rhese 
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many is the establishment •• SociaKst R 

h *«ong ive the fraternal 1 n of soldiers and inorfcws 

..■, s . rev ohiHonaT3 discipline i 
Long live the World Rei '•■• 
•4*°"^ \ V ° l ' C r '/ ,;> ' e::: emancipation. Soc ; u:;sm ' 
"T'-e Council of Workmen and Sol ers - die 
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The Rev olut ion conquered; the Kaiser fled t- 1 
land; a new "democratic" government « is ors* 
"-~Imper5al Chancellor Prmce ^'ax ap"o'-r ; r-;c the "So- 
cialist" Ehert as chancellor, But tiy ■->: stese % t the 
Revolution was simply the rst. and - A th< '' c ' ! '" 
accomplishment of the - ; r<r stage of tht Revol t*oa 
rl the fundamental problems, bni ">'" no* pe^J 
The rlrst victory was comparatively ea*'' — • 
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»f\ ' entry \m<3 

\ / , ■">■" '■' Bucharest mend tm 

mm'. .I - iftfi of my roe 
nti(\ a plain dottiei ageni t 
in the hall, I «r*i at,,,,. 
; all ccrtnm 

■ ] / ' icpellcd from 
brought me my meals front 

The plain 
i(i: „, had to go d »wn stairs to take from her 

tnighi me. 

I^iflfs th' guards in the house there were two 
6n the sidewalk across the 
Md the other at the ttoht door of the house. 
htfitig the night the watch was mow strict. 

f -/;a> allowed to receive books and newspapers, 
bill was given no opportunity to take any exercise. 
f fid to Stay in my room day and night walking up 
tinf i(!ov,<n like a beast in a cage. 

Nevertheless, there were times when I could get 

fresh air; that was when enemy aeroplanes and 

jjfts appeared over the Rumanian capitol. At 

these times I was permitted to go down stairs with 

fHy gUafdJailS to the cellar or to a sort of tunnel in 

irtyard. There were gathered the other tenants 

of the house, among them an army doctor with whom 

1 passed the time in agreeable conversations. These 

promenades from my room to the cellar took place 

mostly at night at hours more or less regular — the 

zeppelins who visited its also appeared to have regular 

hon r s — n ^ ti al 1 y between eleven o'clock and midnight. 

The sound of all church bells of the city, the stri- 
dent whistles of the police, announced that danger 
approached and that the zeppelin had been sighted. 
These moments full of anguish for others were for 
me moments of joy. 

1 stayed at Bucharest in my improvised prison 
until the evacuation of the city. The hostile armies 
were only some dozens of kilometers away; the re- 
ufgees of surrounding villages already poured into 
Bucharest, when one night I was awakened at four 
o'clock in the morning with the order to prepare to 
leave in two hours for an unknown destination. 

During the first week of December, after a trip 
of several days in the midst of retreating troops, and 
in cars so crowded that we were obliged to stand up, 
1 arrived at Vallsui, capital of one of the Moldavian 
departments, situated on the Foscany-Jassy railroad. 
There in a foul prison, in a dark cell where on the 
brightest days it was difficult to read abook, I passed 
three months. The prison keeper was an inveterate 
rininkard and I witnessed savage scenes between him, 
his subordinates and the prisoners, whom he cursed 
and beat From my cell I could hear the sound of 
his night orgies. In the same prison were some Hun- 
garian dancing gir] s w ho used to be invited by the 
keeper to his private room, separated from my cell 
by a thin wall, where, in the company of officers and 
local civilian officials, he passed the night in gambling 
fifld drunken bestialities. 

hi the prison of Vallui I suffered a good deal be- 
cause of my complete isolation and the absolute lack 
of news of mv mother and my family, who remained 
lf i occupied territory. When' I was' still a prisoner 
a t Bucharest alarming news reached me, brought by 
^colonel of the Rumanian Armv, that "bandits" had 
violated and assassinated my eldest sister. Several 
jnonths later when I was a' free man in Petrograd 
mis rumor was denied, but I learned other facts of 

» w »rcli I had a presentiment at Vallui. My mother 
J™ dead and m v two nephews had been arrested at 
«w outbreak of 'the war, one of them thrown into 
Jan. the other interned in a concentration camp in 
northern Moldavia. They arc there still. And while 
We tbrce, the onlv males of the family, were perse- 
cuted by the Rumanian authorities, the armies ot 
WSioh had destroyed everything on my properly in 
'^'/"d.m. Immense provisions of grain, horses and 
c *lle : expensive agricultural implements, a threshing 



■■ a h 



ie war booty 



• lMm '' and other things— all that becam 

' ve " my books were packed in cases and shipped no 

l lew where. 

J'. 1 '' the Rumanian authorities I h&tHWO 

£SV Vhidl ,,wU ' ™ a criminal: I was ft militant 
Sj*tal*t, and had been born under the Bulgaria 
*?>>« Dobrudja was annexed to Rumania n 
££ To the Bulgarian authorities aho I was a dan 
a militant Socialist. So oh me, arm 
^sequence on my family, the blows Ml fw»» im 

JWw thi Police Commissioner from BuchiHgt 
I "' * Wl ™ -' Vallsui, hv chance 1 W « £ 
U> re;1 '' the confidential order directed to the kttP« 



and '-iberati 



tti the p 
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«ltoto.uS 

'luring .u ml ,',''"■' 

II e ntencant came to our count. y , Rli- 

f and remained in the Palace for fSurty-three 
years. Old Fischer became a Rumanian auzen and 
bac three sons m the army. Two of them continued 
m he army but the eldest wa „ nage 

Sfld thrown into prison. As much as J could judge 
tins accusation rested on nothing of importance, 
I hey had seized copies of letters which he sent to 
his fiance m Berlin before the war and the police 
had completely twisted the sense of them. 

All communication with Fischer as well as with 
the other prisoners was forbidden me. Nevertheless 
I managed to get him some books which I procured 
secretly, the rules of the prison allowing only religions 
reading matter. Noticing that my companion in mis- 
fortune was downcast I tried to encourage him. One 
day I was able to send him on a scrap of paper a 
German song which I had just read in Romain Row- 
land's Jean Christopher: 

"Auf, auf deinen schmcrzen 

Und sorgen sagt gut nacht 

Lass fahren was das Herzen 

Trubt und framing macht." 
From Vasslui I was transported to jassy. That 
took place toward the end of February. At the station 
I met a group of German civilian pti ners, ki pt until 
then in an improvised prison in Police Headquart- 
ers, who were returning to Gen tt least that 
is what they told me. for personally 1 was skeptical, 
supposing it more likely that they were being sent to 
a concentration camp, f begged [hem to take my 
greetings to my German Socialist friends, but it was 
impossible to continue the conversation. At Jassy I 
was put for two days in a barracks of rural police, 
repulsively dirty, with a chair as bed. After th s they 
shut me up in the house of an assistant Police Com- 
missioner, where thev improvised a prison like the 
one at Bucharest. I was guarded by secret agents 
who slept in mv room. 

At Jassy I was again able to receive newspapers 
and books. A small detail but very important for 
a prisoner: I was allowed tor the first tune to go out 
for a bath. The prison at Vassui ha 1 had no bath 
room, and I was refused permission to take one m 

tlle the proclamation of the Russian Revolution how- 
ever brusquely modified the liberal treatement I was 
Tassv Thev commenced by suppi 

"' the agents who guarded me had 
iv political news, or 

d to speak wilh me at all. A friend of mine, a 

d to sped k enator of 

Professor m tl e I mi> V ^ mc 

occupied parts (t ., 

fofe the. window d .^ de „T ereS tric.ly'carriedout. 

„„easv. the police saw 

rc\ Kmit tin- courage of 
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desire te 



afid forth, -d 

- 
i 
with my friends, it wi 

' SC letters, wil 
"ails of my prep 
fell into the hand*; of the ; 
ing. J had to adopt a figurative bug 
my escape was presented 
cited by Greek historians as an e) 
of Queen Setnirania 
the geography of the house, the squares, 
and the gardens around were ali j names 

borrov/d from the history of Ba ■■• . 
were marked the corner of the courtyard where I 
Would attempt io climb the Wall, where - 
should be placed.and the street corner where an auto- 
mo'bile should await me — all that was given as part 
Of the same history. 

These preparations, however, became aba 
superfluous when I learned that my liberation was to 
be accomplished by dayl.ght, and by the will of the 
Russian Revolutionary garrison at Jassy, It was KS 
take place on the first of May, as part of the May 
Day demonstration. When one can have such an 
Ally — an entire 'military organization — eSCpa< 
aid of outlaw tricks becomes unworthy of a . 

I hailed with joy this plan, which was eoi 
cated to me two or three days before its execution. 

On the eve of the event a circumstance occurred 
which almost ruined the whole affair. I d 
that in the morning, during the daily report 
ti ok place in the office of the Chief of Police, an 
agent had declared that the Russian soldiers were 
preparing my liberation. This agent even gave cer- 
tain details. Immediately — it was ten o'clock in the 
evening — I managed to communicate to those out- 
side the alarming news. I even expected that night 
to be transported to another place. The next 
ing when I woke up in the same room my joy was 
extreme. 1 immediately sent a courier to a 
cate this to my friends and to tell them to continue 
their work. They answered that all preparations 
were made, and that they had not even had 
report to the Russian Revolutionary Commit 
rumors in the Police Department 

Thev gave me final instructions. My liberation 
would 'take place in the afternoon between four and 
five o'clock. The signal was the hitanitu^al. sung 
by the soldiers ns they approached my house. At this 
moment I should try to reach the courtyard. 

The first of May seemed to me the longest day of 
all mv captivity 1 believed the victory half won by 
that the police did not take anv special meas- 
But at three o'clock in the afternoon, suddenly 
at mjr door appeared the Chief of Police. He 
invite me to a little automobile tri] 
iiful and interesting suburbs of T 
party more agreeable he 1 t his 

and his brother-in-law. a 

Kh\ V! ""• 

luman effort 
D f excuses and polite words 1 

go, but not v 
hour the Chief • 
all his eloquence to con 

he did no! 




oubt he was not ci 

little indisposed I ' 
enough 

Four o'clock It v 

an horn I 
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OX a certain cold and lonely night in January, in 
in the present year of Our Lord 1919, I sat up 
hugging my little coal fire and reading count- 
less garbled and absurdly serious accounts of the 
spread of the Bolshevik movement in America, the 
bombs found in Philadelphia, the German .Revolution, 
Anarchy, Red Terror and sentimental ctorics of Mr. 
"*•'. ilron's visit to the King of Italy. . . . At last utter- 
ly exhausted attempting to find any truth in this fabric 
of lies, I fell asleep over my paper. 

I seemed to be in Moscow, although it was a cen- 
tury from the present time and I, or my spirit, seemed 
still to be anxiously looking for news and the inter- 
pretation of events. I walked hurriedly along through 
the crooked streets and stopped beside a .«■• now-covered 
cottage on the edge of the beautiful old city, a friendly 
light shone from the window and curiosity prompted 
me to look inside. 

The great-grandchildren of Nicolai Lenin were sit- 
ting around a cosy log fire and the grandson of Scott 
Nearing, who was then visiting Moscow as a delegate 
from the All-American Republic of Soviets had come 
into the nursery to say "good-night." The children 
were not sleepy and did not want to go to bed, so 
they begged the grandson of Scott Nearing to tell 
them a story. "Tell us," they cried, "how the revo- 
lution began in America 1" 

The visitor sat down on a low stool and the children 
grouped themselves comfortably around him. "It 
seems countless ages," he began, "although in reality 
old men in my country can' still remember it. 

"When Nicholas II, the last Czar of Russia was 
deposed, American workmen rejoiced with the rest of 
the World, but a few months later when the Soviets 
came into power they held strangely aloof. American 
workers were at this time and for a long time after- 
wards the most credulous and the least class conscious 
of any workers in the world and they had been told 
that all Russia had gone mad and that the Red Ter- 
ror was an orgy of a depraved and degenerate people. 
They were also afraid of internationalism." 

"The next monarch to lose his crown was the 
haughty Wilhelm of Germany. Charles of Austria 
followed within a week and all the heads of those small 
countries under their domination. France, England, 
Italy, Spain, Japan and other capitalistic countries 
still flourished and still planned to hold a conference 
at Versailles and to create a League of Nations, which 
was in reality a clever scheme for international polic- 
ing to stop the further progress of revolution. And 
they still talked boldly of continuing the invasion of 
Russia and the destruction of the Soviets. 

"All this was brought to a sudden end by the out- 
burst of revolution in Italy at the very moment Presi- 
dent Wilson was banqueting with the royal family. 
This Italian upheaval was of so violent a nature that 
President Wilson was forced to flee in disguise and 
in the short space of time it took him to get aboard 
a boat and sail home, the suppressed countries under 
British rule, Ireland, India and South Africa revolted 
and were backed up by British Labor. After that the 
governments of Spain, France, Greece and Rumania 
tumbled over like blocks, in rapid sucession. Bolshe- 
vism spread and embraced Finland, Norway, Swe- 
den, China and even Japan. Within a year the whole 
world had accepted the new order. That is all but 
America. She alone remained isolated and reactionary. 

"As fast as each European or Asiatic country ac- 
cepted Socialism, Mr. Creel and Mr. Sisson, who you 
will remember in your histories as two of the most 
ridiculous characters of the old order, aided by a huge 
-taff of Special Correspondents, produced documents 
to prove that each new revolution was the work of 



I. How the Revolution Began in America 

By Louise Bryant 

German agents and all the leaders paid by German 
gold. By a special edict of the government, news- 
papers were forced to give half their precious space 
lor the daily pr.nting or this false evidence." 

"Feeling ran high in America among the few not 
in prison, who still dared to believe in any sort of 
freedom. Intolerance was exibited by all sides. One 
day a company of militant suffragists stormed the 
executive mansion and treated President Wilson so 
roughly that the diamond studded wrist-watch given 
him by the Queen of England, was broken. He even 
became so meek that he committed the first and only 
impulsive act of his life and offered to go straight- 
away with the ladies before Congress, without even 
the formality of stopping to get his high silk hat." 

"Neither the House nor the Senate would have any- 
thing to do with him. They were busy passing reso- 
lutions of a very different nature. They informed the 
country, through the press the following morning, that 
they had no intention of extending Suffrage; on the 
other hand, they were taking drastic and immediate 
action to restrict it. And they blamed President Wil- 
son for bandying the word democracy until it was 
taken seriously by the mob. By this method the Re 



him. William English Walling, John Soar* r 
Duncan and other loyal Socialists came to t\-l ^ Im 

was tricked 



and got out a pamphlet explaining how he 

into the war by the treacherous Bolsheviki wl^i 

h wiiiie his 



cousin George of England made a public 
as to his character; the outcome was - 
cilliation 
&i 00.000. 



a great 



banquet wmch cost the City of New Y^l 

"As time went on and the deposed monarchs be** 
to get restive on account of inaction and man- r fV? 
went into business. Their ancient coats of am? 
appeared on the stationery of every important Trr? 
But even this did not satisfy them. They charter ri 
special trains and went out over the country -ski 
different states and being entertained by Mayors arH 
Society people generally. ' J 

"The whole trouble seems to have been the outcome 
of these journeys. And the fact was that they weary 
of being guests; they longed to be rulers again. » 

"King Albert of Belgium, an extremely practical 
man, conceived the clever idea of changing the Ame- 
rican states into fourty-cight separate kingdoms ' In 
that way there could easily be a kingdom for each ex- 
ruler, with the large and rich counties divided into 
dutchies, thereby satisfying everybody. 

"The kings held a Convention in New York and 
publicans swept the Democrats off the map in the next unanimously adopted Albert's proposal; but when 



election 

Here one of the children interrupted to ask just 
what the fundamental difference was between the 
Republicans and Democrats. 

"There were two great political parties in America" 
explained the grandson of Nearing, "both believed 
in exactly the same principles — private loot of public 
property. The Republicans were dominated by the 
great corporations and the Democrats were domin- 
ated by the little shop keepers."' This explanation was 
of course entirely clear to these class conscious child- 
ren. I had noticed from the first that they were excep- 
tionally precocious. 

"America at this moment'-' he went on "was in a 
very sad state. All foreign loans had been cancelled 
and we were absolutely shut off from trade with the 
whole outside world. Even Canada would not have 
any dealings with us. Factories shut down a. .1 the 
poor suffered unspeakably. 

'"It was just about this time that the cast-off rulers 
of the old world began to be felt as an influence in 
our daily life. One afternoon the Czar and the Cza- 
rina and the Czarevitch and the four handsome Grand 
Dutch esses appeared in full court regalia in a box 
at the Century Theatre in New York, and the audi- 
ence was commanded to stand up between act^ as a 
mark of respect. 

"It had been known for some time that the Czar 
had not been murdered. All the royalties of the world 
had gathered in America. New York had been star- 
tled one morning by the arrival of George and Mary 
of England and all their relatives in an aeroplane. 
They circled over the city and alighted on the roof 
of the best hotel. And shortly after they were installed 
in what is vulgarly known in little towns as the bridal 
suite. Other kings and guests followed with their 
relatives. They lived lavishly, after their custom, and 
being royalty did not bother to pay their bills. Of 
'course the hotels went bankrupt one after the other. 
Jn fact, the hardship caused by foreign potentates on 
our kindly native millionaires was pitiful to beheld. 
Almost everyone with over a million dollar^, was 
forced to take in a crowned head. 



they came to decide who should rule the greatesi 
states, harmony disappeared and the Convention was 
in an uproar. As no decision could be reached, the 
outcome was that they all went to lobby before Con- 
gress on their individual claims. 

"Congress in those days was so sorely harrased that 
it was just in the mood to shift its responsibilities on 
anybody's should*..--. It was forced to levy great 
public taxes called Royalty Loans, in order to take 
care of our uninvited guests; and in spite of the fact 
that these loans were not popular, Congress was; 
forced to go even further. The result was lower wages 
and an increased price of food. Everywhere was 
starvation and discontent. Even the middle class was 
restless. Fifth Avenue on a sunny afternoon was an 
amazing sight: Kings and queens and princesses and 
ladies-in-waiting strutted up and down in shimmering 
attire. Our troops were often reviewd for their plea- 
sure. Americans of all classes were ordered by im- 
perial ukase to step off the side-walk and remove 
their hats in the presence of foreign aristocracy. There 
was also much talk of removing the statues of 
our revolutionary fathers and substituting such arch 
defenders of divine right as Napoleon, Bismark and 
Peter the Great. 

"It was while Congress was debating the most 
workable plan for the separation of the states into 
kingdoms that our revolution began. Your illustrious 
grandfather Nicolai Lenin was still alive and when 
American revolutionists cabled him the great news 
he sent back this jovial reply: America certainly was 
a hard nut to crack! For us one Czar was enough but 
for you it ,ook over fourty regular monarchs and 
2,500 relatives. But remember that the deposing of 
a monarch is only the first step in a real revolution. 
Now for the great final emancipation! My long 
suffering, surpressed comrades welcome to the Society 
of International Brotherhood !" 

There was a loud crash. I sat up in my chair and 
confronted a mangy alley cat. which is in a hurry to 
go somewhere or to get out of somebody's way had 
inadvertantly jumped through my tenement window 
and ruined my dream. Now I will never know how 



"For some time the Kaiser's family was a difficult . that comic opera revolution was finally achieved in 
problem, as there still lingered an old prejudice against America. 



Cone: 



In our issue of December 28 wc published an article 
under the above title by a great French writer, Romaiu 
Holland, we now reprint from ''The Voice of Labour', 
the organ of the Irish Transport and General Workers 
Union, an article by a great Irish writer, George W. 
Russell who is probably better known to the American 
public under Ins pen name A.E. 

The article is in the form of a letter addressed to 
William O'Brien, Secretary of the Irish Labor Party 
and was intended to be read at a meeting called by 
that body in Dublin for the purpose of supporting the 
Soviet Government of Russia, The meeting was pre- 
vented by the armed forces of the British govern- 
ment. In commenting on the article the editor of 
The Herald, a Loudon left wing Socialist paper, says: 
"It is a noble tribute from the ablest of living Irish 
writers and economists of the constructive order to 
the most brilliant nf successful revolutionists of all 



erning the Russian Revolution 

By George W. Russell exaggerated. 

<est cm hailing 



time, and is as the z'oicc of the most 
.the most eastern people of Ilurope'' 

17, Rathgar Avenue, Dublin, 

[4//1 November, 1918 

Dear O'Brien, — I hear that a meeting has been 
arranged in Dublin at which some form of recognition 
•or salutation to the Russian Revolution will be made. 
J hope the mists which have obscured that mighty up- 
heaval will soon be cleared away and the real charac- 
ter of the revolution made known, i have no doubt 
that much to be regretted or deplored has taken place, 
but I have come to the conclusion, partly from per- 
sonal statements made to me by people who were in 
Russia during the rexolution, and from confirmation of 
their statements, which have been made public, that 
the stories of violence and bloodshed have been greatly 



-\ Canadian acquaintance who was in 
Russia for four years, returning this summer, told me 
that he had seen since his return minute, precise, and 
detailed accounts of massacres and the destruction of 
buildings in Moscow. 'T was there at the time, ' he 
said, "and there was not a single shot tired and the 
buildings were intact." Colonel MacCormiek. Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Engineers, who wit- 
nessed the revolution, wrote this spring in a New York 
paper that nine-tenths of the stories of outrages and 
murders were pure inventions of the old regime, and 
that they were circulated by the German Government, 
accepted by the Allied Press, and this helped to in- 
crease the gulf between Russia and the Allies, which 
it was the aim of the German Government to widen. 
Even if these stories were true, this could be said in 
extenuation, that the autocracy kept the people of 

Continued on page seven 
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conducted by one of my friends, all 



Pass 



wearing red cockades and red armbands. When thev 
Tavv me they came in my direction. 
"You are Comrade Rakovsky?" * 

"Yes." 

"Comrade, in the name of the Russian Republic, 
YO u are free. Come with us." 

' \Ye all embraced warmly and without returning to 
mv room I followed my liberators toward the door. 
Passing the agents and policemen who stood there 
'motionless and impassable as statues. In the street 
: ore the house were two automobiles, garlanded with 
es. flowers and red draperies. 
Get in Comrade.''' 

I was helped into the second automobile, trembling 
with emotion. It all seemed to me a dream. I did not 
believe my eyes. Before me stretched an unforgct- 
able pageant. The entire street, very wide and slop- 
j gently up. was covered with soldiers ranged by 
companies and battalions, with their officers on horse- 
back at the head. Above this immense multitude, a 
forest of red flags and revolutionary inscriptions. All 
were decorated with the red cockade. 

One of the members of the committee beg-an 
"Comrades, we have just accomplished a revolution- 
ary act. We have torn from the claws of the Rus- 
sian o-overnment a comrade who is connected not only 
with "the Socialist movement in the Balkans, but also 
with that of all Europe, and particularly of Russia. 
Until now we have been forced to do business with 
Ise delegates of the Rumanian people; now we 
have liberated their real representative!" In the 
midst of enthusiastic acclamation I rose to speak, and 
leaning on the shoulders of two comrades, I expressed 
to the soldiers mv gratitude and greeted them in Rus- 
sian and Rumanian. 

The demonstration, with the automobiles at the 
head and preceded by a military band, surged toward 
the center of the citv. The authorities were conspic- 
uous bv their complete absence. They were prudent. 
for if thev had attempted to interfere at that moment 
thev would have provoked a bloody conflict, winch 
mieht have had revolutionary conseouences. We were 
masters of the city. When we approached the cen- 
ter of the town a police injector approached. Natu- 
rally I supposed that he had come to demand mv ar- 
rest. But no. It was to her me in a * 
voice to persuade the Russian Committee 
chanee the route of the march aereed unon bv the 
Committee and the police. Looking at him I /ec- 
oenized the same man who had treated me with bru- 
tihtv two months before. 

It was when I was shut up in the barracks of the 
rural police. I had already passed one night sitting 
on a chair. I t was nine J^clock^ m_the^«mng^_no__ 

Concerning the Russian Revolution 

Continued from page six 

Russia ignorant and thev could not be blamed much if 

they did not act with wisdom. The Russian peasants 

and workmen were regarded by the ruling classes as 

little above the brute, and were treated accordingly, 

and if men are treated as brutes it is too much to 

expect when aroused thev will act with gentleness. 

The leaders of the Revolution had the heritage of a 

country desolated by war and wrecked economically by 

a corrupt and inefficient bureaucracy. Swift action 

was necessary if worse was not to happen, and I doubt 

whether any Government— English, French or German 

-in a similar position, would have dealt more merer 

f <% with minorities which obstructed them. It i£ 

said the Revolution is not democratic, that general 

elections were not held to give moral sanction to tM 

r, ew regime. This is a strange criticism arising 1 

Entries like our own where a practical dictatorship 

h ™ been established since the war began, where 

m °st revolutionary changes were made without an 

reference to the electorate. When victory is sure o 



Arrest and Liberation 

one had come to see me. The police seemed to have 
torgottcn me. One of the agents on guard, taking 
pity on me, telephoned to headquarters for instruc- 
tions I took one of the telephone receivers and lis- 
tened. The one who answered from headquarters 
was this same inspector. 

"Mr. Inspector, what are your instructions about 
Dr. Rakovsky? Where shall he sleep?" 

"Where did he sleep last night?" 

"On a chair." 

"Well, let him do the same thing tonight." 

Finally we arrived at the center of the town, the 
great Square of the. Union near the tall monument of 
the Prince Ceuza. In a few minutes the whole square 
was full. The steps and balconies of the Hotel Tra- 
jan were black with people, as well as the windows 
and roofs of the surrounding houses. The demon- 
stration of the Russians, as well as the news of my 
liberation spread already through the city, brought 
together an enormous crowd. 

A second meeting followed, with speeches in Rus- 
sian. Rumanian and French, prophesying the Ru- 
manian Republic and the Republic of the Balkans. 
There was immense enthusiasm. At the end impro- 
vised choruses of soldiers accompanied by the mili- 
tary music sang the Funeral March of the Russian 
Revolutionaries: "Victims they fell in the great strug- 
gle, etc." All the throng listened bareheaded. My 
automobile became the center of a pilgrimage. Known 
and unknown friends, civilians and soldiers, com- 
rades and men who were simply borne by the cur- 
rent, came to shake my hand. 

Before leaving the center of the city we saved from 
prison a Rumanian comrade, Boujor, former editor 
of Lubta, against whom was a warrant of arrest for a 
sneech at the hurial of a comrade military doctor dead 
of typhus. Mr. Boujor was also a lieutenant in the 
arm v. 

The same evening, by snecial train, out at my dis- 
position by the soldiers and officers and accompanied 
by a Joiard of honor, we crossed the frontier of the 
new Ru^ian Republic. Russia, which has filled all 
ountries of Europe and America with its emi- 
grants, in our persons gave for the first time on its 
Foil hospitality to two Socialists, foreign political emi- 
grants. 

Doctor Rakovsky 

By John Reed 

For two months in the Commisariat of Foreign Af- 
| Government at Petrograd I worked 
J,'l bv ^ide with Rakovsky. He was editing a daily 
naocr in Rumanian. Inainte, which was distributed not 
onlv in the ranks of the Rumanian army, but also to 
the Trausvlvanian soldiers of the Austrian army. He 
made frcouent trips to the south of Russia, where he 



secretly crossed the Rumanian lines and traveled in- 
cognito through his own country, spreading revolu- 
tionary doctrine, at the riik of his life. 

In December, 1917, when the Soviet Government 
signed an armistice with Germany and Austria, Ru- 
mania refused to participate. The Russian troops on 
the Rumanian front obeyed orders from Petrograd 
and entertained at headquarters a German and Aus- 
trian delegation. The Rumanian Government arrest- 
ed this delegation, and upon the protest of the Rus- 
sians, surrounded them with Rumanian troops and 
fired on them with artillery. The Russian soldiers 
had to cut their way by force through the Rumanian 
lines back to Russia, losing many men. 

The consequences were swift. Trotzky ordered the 
immediate arrest of the Rumanian minister at Petro- 
grad. The next da}* Allied and neutral ambassadors 
demanded his liberation. This was granted, but the 
Soviet Government ordered that the Rumanian dip- 
lomatic mission should leave Russia within ten hours. 

That afternoon I was in the office of Zalkind, As- 
sistant Commissaire of Foreign Affairs. In one corner 
were five or six red guards rfnd sailors drinking tea 
around a battered samovar. At the side of the room 
Rakovsky sat at a table, writing furiously. 

Entered Avctznr in the old-time resolended liver-* 

of the Czar. He had a card. It read Mr. A , first 

secretary of the Rumanian Embassv to Russia. ~~ 

"Show him in," said Zalkind. There appeared n 
dapuer youth in a frock coat, silk hat, gloves and 
stick. He surveyed the room with uneasiness min- 
gled with contempt. Zalkind, wearing peasant boots 
and an old uniform without insignia, came forward 
to meet him. 

"What can I do for you, sir?" he asked courte- 
ously. 

"this is the Ministry of Foreign Affairs?" asked 
the secretary. "We have received an order emanat- 
ing from somewhere that the Rumanian Embassy 
must leave Russia within ten hours. My dear sir, 
that is impossible. We have, much to do. Our offi- 
cials are scattered over Russia. It will take at least 
three days — " 

Zalkind smiled in the friendliest way. "With that, 
Mr. Secretary, I have nothing to do. You must ad-' 
dress yourself to our Commissaire for Rumania Af- 
fairs. Allow me. Comrade Rakovsky." 

Rakovsky rose from his seat, disrnified and suave- 
He bowed. The Secretary went pale and and dropped 
his R-loves. 

"I run extremely sorrv to be unable to accommo- 
date you. Mr. Secretary." said Rakovsky very- politely. 
• kst time I was officially in your country I was 
compelled to leave in two hours and a half. We give 
the ambassador ten hours, and by that we recognize 
that be is four times as important as I. Good after- 
noon." 



efforts are being made to reorganise Russia, to build up 
a new social order on democratic and co-operative 

lines. . • ■ 

These developments are not noticed in the Press 
here which selects all that is sensational, whether accu- 
rate 'or rumour, and ignores .the work of reconstruc- 
tion I have read papers which in the same article 
denounced Lenin and Trotzky as paid agents of Ger- 
Lny, and also commented on the disastrous effect of 
meir propaganda on the morals of the German so diers 
nd workmen. These men could hardly be P a ld by 
German autocracy to undermine its influence over 
people On the -Eastern front Trotzky and 
, tl e men of ideas, won against Hindenburg 
,n Iudendorf, the men with guns. We beg to sus- 
t la he Daih Mail for once allowed truth to be 
St ^ ^n its column s when its correspondent in Rus- 
that , grange as it might appear to people in- 



the 

its own 



rulers begin to think of elections, and in 



"-uuic! 

they 






Russia no 
'evolutionary leader has made any pretence that : the 
existing system of -workers' and Soldiers' Committee 
C0 «W be permanent. When the revolution is $* 
the y Will act as our own rulers, who have wa.ted^ 
-ory was secured before they spoke of seeking 
,r °val of the country. 
. W « do not know enough yet to praise or blame -e 
lea ^rs of the revolution in respect of then d«Ang 
Wlt » those who opposed them. But we do Rn 
cno «Kh from dispassionate observers to see that 



Had" Lenin and Trotzky were men of real intellect 
7 1 Kl« knew more about international politics 
T ^ Arthur Balfour. We can see over the smoke 
TcwM* he Scaffolding of the new Russia arising, 
flit over it , foundations will pass, but the 
K w il continued, and the democracies in 

bu,ldmg \ -es should see that their Governments 
oth er -untne ^ ^ ^ des . 

al l w the Russian peo. ^ ^ ^ thc Revolution 
tin y. bven 1 " ' wtt f t he Russian 

teVC , l ° ^support a the Present Government And 
people are supporters^ j^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

could have a moral right to overturn 

country which is supported by 

Wc do not hear of Rus- 



righteousne: 

the social order 



the proplc themselves 



against the rule 



h- of the 



Soviets, but of Czceho-Slovaks, Japanese, and other 
foreigners deputed to punish the Russian people for 
their crimes against humanity. Their crimes I believe 
to be twofold. They desired to be at peace when the 
rest of the world was at war, a very serious offence, 
as we in Ireland know. They also desired to have 
economic democracy when the Great Powers had got 
no further than a desire to make the world safe for 
political democracy, and were. I believe, even a little 
dubious about that state of society, though experiment 
has proved that pure cultures of capitalism can be 
cultivated in a political democracy and develop there 
with the rapidity of bacteria in a jug of Dublin milk. 
Yours sincerely, 
Geo. W. Russell 

The Background of the German Revolution 
Continued from page four 
ment of a proletarian. Socialist Revolution still 'to 
he accomplished was indicated in a speech by Karl 
Liehknecht delivered on November co: "Did the bour- 
geoisie while in power permit you to have a voice in 
the government? No! Then the workers must not 
permit it to have anv say now. We need a Govern- 
ment o{ soldiers and workmen, a government ot the 
proletariat, which will not have to how down before 
the Entente. There must be no dickering with En- 
tente Imperialism. We will dispose of that |USt as 
we did with German autocracy. Ihe Revolution i> 
also bound to reach the Entente countries, but WC 
who made the Russians waste a whole year are in- 
sisting that the Revolution break out in hnsland ana 
France within twenty-four hours," A dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the definite initiation of Socialism. 
.in alliance with proletarian Soviet Russia, a revolu- 
tionary war if necessan and the struggle for the inter- 
national revolution— these are aspects or the second 
revolution indicated bv Liehknecht and h\ life itself- 
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A N January 15th, in the year of Our Lord 19 19. 
\^J and the 142nd year of American Independence, 
two months after the end of the War, Dr. 
[orris Zucker, American citizen, was convicted on 
four counts under the Espionage Act, in the Federal 
Court of Brooklyn. 

According to The World, the speech for which he 
was convicted, which was a protest against the sol- 
diers' attacks on Socialist meetings, contained the fol- 
lowing treasonable sentences: 

"America is becoming today what Russia used to 
be in the old, old days. . . ." 

"Here in America they may tear the red flag from 
our hands, but they only implant it more firmly in our 
hearts. . , ." 

"While I confess, my friends, I claimed exemption 
in America, if I were in Germany or Russia I would 

only be too proud to fight in the first line trenches " 

(i. e., in a Revolutionary Army), 
"Yes, it is might that we are after. . . ," 
"Next Thanksgiving Day we will celebrate the fact 
that the United States recognizes the red flag as the 
flag of democracy 



The Background of Bolshevism 
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We are still beset and bedevilled by half « 
^-private strike-breaking and s pvin 7 Z^- 



By John Reed 

Dr. Zucker then went on to say that he would 
rather fight in the Revolutionary Armies of a So- 
cialist Republic than in the conscript armies of a Capi- 
talist state, 
no matter i 
Many times our useless rich, 



' 



Hke the Nation*. Security 'l^^ £?*** 
Defense Society, who, now that there ' 
What Socialist will not agree with him, pretext for pursuing "German agents" T T*" 
n which country of the world he lives? tention to "checkmg the spread o°f Pi, * ; " 

; our useless rich, our idle parasites who Might is what these agencies have TT 
hve on the labor of o.hers-for example, American sole weapon by which the capi fa , it r a ' ? ' '' S * 
heiresses who marry foreign nobles-have said that hegemony-the might of economi ^"^ 
to be ririzw™ n* «„««,... „~.,„4._„ __j ...,,. , gnomic terrorism 



they preferred to be citizens of another country, and 
have expatriated themselves— and the kept press ap- 
plauds. . . . 

This country of ours used to be the refuge for the 
world's oppressed. From Germany, Austria, Po 



Assistant District Attorney Buchner, in demanding ^ 



Why? 



of American citizenship. 



jury sys- 

JiLil7d r r em! Wh — h -^ of a Socialist 

leges, because immigrants are "ignorant" of th d h " ' '"* ^ A " d if he ™> 

vantages of American citizenship ^£2£ S^oT-XTTT; 1^ ^ 

and clubbed ^'^iJ^Xlt A V ^ " "^ "** ^" ^ *» 

can industrial system and itf g e i A ^T 7 T * >* ™ rk ™" «**"** to anyon: who 
Police and the American cour s T 'f r £ZT ^ ^^ ^ "'* C *""*»< 

- Signers come here to make ^ ^Z Z^Z ^ Ider * '"" ""* " 

upon which thev can ha e Tc en t f T K T *" ** ^ " ^ ^^iL^ think 

-turn to their own "backward 'MaTds T *" ** ^^ «"— ** *™ «* • «*■ of thiev- 

time the tide of really viable immigration has "2 cla^ ^s^™™ ™™ h ™ of the ruling 

setting homeward-and after the war, when in everv Wh t . 

European country some form of Peonle', Pn u C haS a S ° CI ' aHst or Iabor Ieader before 

will r ,U u. ' ..,._ , e ° PleS Gov ™ent such a court? 



a heavy sentence, gave as his pretext a desire to check 
the spread of Bolshevism. 

In his argument, Prosecutor Buchner is reported to 
have said: "Native Americans never had occasion to 
protest against the Espionage Act, insofar as the right 
of free speech is concerned." 

That is a lie— a deliberate lie. Eugene V. Debs, 
native American, had occasion to protest against the' 
Espionage Act; Bill Haywood, native American had 
such occasion; all Socialists, native-born or foreign- 
born, all champions of the working-class in this coun- 
try, of whatever origin, have had occasion to protest 
against the Espionage Act, which has been used by 
the capitalist class, through the agencies of our Gov- 
ernment, to -wage the class-struggle and which even 
now, after the ending of the War, is so used. 

Let us examine the statements of Dr. Zucker one will 
b IZ- Z^r _*! —ween the > m crs -m^^STTl^!^"* /* ^ "» - - everyone .news, _ 



agmnst Socialist meetings, instituted by our money- 
patriots, with the aid of returning soldiers, and the 
pogroms instituted by similar elements in Czarist Rus- 
sia against the Jews? The suppression of political 
meetings, the censorship of political opinions in the 
press, the arbitrary arrests, the irresponsible menaces 
of the police, these do resemble conditions in Czarist 
Russia. And why should such a comparison be con- 
sidered seditious, when the Allied armies arc sup- 
porting in Russia those forces which desire to restore 
the Czar? 

"Here in America they tear the red flag from our 
hands- That is also true, and should be a cause 
for self-congratulation to those who are attempting to 



nt tn find a country where tW u t C RTe> as ever yone know5 - P ersor " 

voice in the Government. ' ^ ^ f° "^ ° n ^ W P-el year after year-« P ro- 

"Yes." said Dr. Zucker "it is might we ar fe ^ional jurors." Their business is to «Miw/-or 

This is true. The workers of the United Sf!t« ' " HIT ^ T" "^ t0 ^ ^ d,ance t0 eam tW0 

now confronted with brute force, the J£f ^ KTy2 ^^ ~ * *? «?J* 

. tne - It has been proven that Mooney was for ,ts Professional" character 

convicted on poured evidence, deliberately manufac- ™? n the ^cial organs of justice themselves disre- 

tured by an official of the law who shamelessly did £** ^ I&W ' what is th ^e left but "might"? When 

the will of corrupt financial interests-and Afoonev h u- ^ baIbt h canceI ^d by the monev power 

>n prison for life. It is proven that the mW ? rrUptS ° r nuI1Ifies thc me " we eJect to re P r€ - 

of Risbee and other Arizona towns H ™ C ;° WnCrS S ^ a " d ^ ver " ". what is there left but to oppo^ it 

lv w_ \ °:: _ depor d . mt ° the :; , s r e ?«■ k - d ^ P o- r ? w hcl , m th , -, and 



,i„„ 1 -,, '-'^huilu into the 

<e S ert. w, hout any warrant of law, severa, thonsand 
trdcnrg ra ,„er s and their sympathizer,, and even the" 
"'^, ami attend to starve ,£ 



th 



(. , . ""^ "* iU AI c auempting to 

cheek the spread of Bolshevism." That "they only , '" — ™ ">™ 

Plant „ more firndy i„ our hearts ., is aIsQ J^ ^ leT 7 T"" "* ^ f ™> "•*"» 

trne, as the authorities would realize if ,hey knew anv • "^ Govern ™nt. It 

tnmg of the psychology of lovaltv to symbols 

Bu, they do no,. They think, when with curses and 
the hreat of punishment they force an American to 
stand up .vhen the "Sar Spangled Banner" is plavcd. 
•ha, they have "planted i, firmly in our hearts." And 
•hey alac , thinl : ,ha, when they "tear the red flag from 
our hands. ,hcy are checking ,he spread of Bolshe- 
No - ,he >' are spreading Bolshevism 

Are men to be imprisoned for speaking the truth 
« Well, .ben, they will spea^, private,;^ 

far more effect bccmse Qf ^ ^ ^ 



- is proven that 

.«at corporations, such as the Bethlehem Steel 

Company who took advantage of the war to make 

^-- of the Comment, now cynicall^ 

ZZTH* theagreementth ^^ ewJ tha„ 

S" e l r tC6 St ^ G <-mment, the War 
It in, ; ; UCCrn,ng treatm£nt ° f thei> W0 ^rs. 

of tins country |, dumping on the la- 
absolute indifference to the wide- 
«ry which follows, hundreds of 
;rs who surrendered their defensive 
niifuism." 



hor market, with 

spread humun m 

thousands of work 

wer at the 




r . ~""" ^ JUU Ui power r vvnen, m mis wi^ 

o n e free," men are sent to prison for ten and twenty 
years for political offenses— punishm nts unparalleled 
J" the Empire of the Russian Czar— when conscien- 
tious objectors are tortured more fiendishly, and mili- 
tary offenders broken more brutally, than ever under 
tie autocracy of the German Kaiser, what are we to 
00 Imt t0 resi 'st? When the whole ruling class of this 
country, at the end of a war supposedly waged to 
make the world safe for Democracy," turns with the 
utmost cynicism to strengthening its own brutal power 
at the expense of the workers, and all the answer to 
our protests i s a speech bv Mr vy^n that sounds 
»Ke an editorial in the New Republic, what u 
»ame are we to do except abolish it? 

\ do not believe, with Dr. Zucker. that "next Thanks- 
Rivmg Day we will celebrate the fact that trc United 
Mates recognizes the red flag of democracy^' But it 
is certain that it the present state of afifairs contimies. 
the red flag must soon , )( fn lQ assume thal s ^nifi. 
cance. 






its 
■night of controlling the prieeTB^J 1 ^* 
the ought of police and constabularies, L^- 
the courts of criminal law. * * 

It is usually the practice of Socialists and labo 
■and Bohemm in ,, they camc; from the^of TZ£?^££Z " " ^ 
•he Czar, from iaudlord-ridden Ireland; from south- clined to believe th 1 f ^ * "» b " 

ern Italy groaning under the weight of superstition apocrypha, A st anTLc^ 1 *? *« M 
and poverty ; front the Asia of the Turk. . . The influx ta.orshup of the Cpit > t cia I ^ & ° *" 

o new b.ood into "free Anterica" reached hundreds courts of law re ad it J " l " ** ** 
of thousand, every year. And yet when the war broke ruling class and the w ^ t T^ °* "" 

out we discovered to our astonisb ra ent tbat lately most those interests " """«* to 

of these people had refused to become American citi- But it will h, , 
«ns-had deliberately rejected the manifold "privi- tcm . ^ ^ '" ^ 







